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is our duty to perform it. At the same time there is no country but
China which is in a position to share with Japan the responsibility for
maintenance of peace in East Asia.

Accordingly, unification of China, preservation of her territorial
integrity, as well as restoration of order in that country, are most ardently
desired by Japan. History shows [that] these can be attained through no
other means than awakening and voluntary efforts of China herself.

We oppose, therefore, any attempt on the part of China to avail herself
of the influence of any other country in order to resist Japan; we also
oppose any action taken by China calculated to play [off] one Power against
another. Any joint operations undertaken by foreign Powers even in
the name of technical or financial assistance at this particular moment
after Manchurian and Shanghai incidents are bound to acquire political
significance. Undertakings of such nature, if carried through to the end,
must give rise to complications that might eventually necessitate dig-
cussion of problems like division of China which would be the greatest
possible misfortune for China and at the same time would have most
serious repercussions upon Japan and East Asia.

Japan therefore must object to such undertakings as a matter of
principle, although she will not find it necessary to interfere with any
foreign country negotiating individually with China on questions of
finance or trade as long as such negotiations benefit China, and are not
detrimental to peace in East Asia.

However, supplying China with war aeroplanes, building aerodromes
in China, and detailing military instructors or military advisers to China
or contracting a loan to provide funds for political uses would obviously
tend to alienate friendly relations between Japan, China and other
countries and to disturb peace and order in Eastern Asia. Japan will
oppose such projects.

The foregoing attitude of Japan should be clear from the policies she
has pursued in the past, but on account of the fact that positive move-
ments for joint action ha China by foreign Powers under one pretest or
another are reported to be on foot, it was deemed not inappropriate to
reiterate her policy at this time.

In amplification of this statement of the 17th April, Mr. Amau on
the following day informed foreign journalists that it rested with
Japan to determine whether foreign aid to China was, or was not, of
a nature to imperil peace and order. 'We must be the judges', he
said. He denied that in taking this attitude the Japanese Govern-
ment were acting in conflict with treaties, but added that treaties
are susceptible of varying interpretations.1 He affirmed at the same
time that Japan did not seek to close the Open Door or to disregard
the Nine-Power Treaty.

1 Ap insistence that treaty provisions must be applied with regard to the
state of affairs prevailing at any given moment, and must be modified aeeord-
ittgly* was a prominent feature of the Japanese case concerning the Manclmrian
question during the discussions at Geneva in 1932 and 1933 (see p. 658, below).